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THE DYING POET'S LAMENT. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 
Original. 
O take me to yon window now my sight is growing dim, 
And faintly on my ear now falls the sweet and far-off hymn; 
Of vintagers returning, from their daily labour done, 
O move me now that I may gaze upon the setting sun. 


see him, though my vision fails, put off his gorgeous vest — 

Like a Monarch sinkingto his couch he fades into the west; 

And soon his beams will gild the morn of some far distant shore,— 
He sinks! and I that glorious sun shall see no more—no more! 


Oh God! *tis hard, °*tis very hard, for one so voung to die! 
When earth in all its beauty drest is bright beforé the eye; 
When every billow of the sea bears music on its swell, 
And eloquently on the ear peais the rich vesper-bell. 


‘When up the vale the mingl:d bleat of hom: -returning herd 
Breaks, and the lonely melody of some unmated bird, 

Steals sweetly to the listener, on evening’s trembling breath, 
Like Faith’s subdued vigil hymn 0’er loved ones Jow in death. 


No more these scenes shall strike my eye these sounds salute my ear, 
But some kind spirit’s hand will strew wiid flowers o’er my bier; 

And that lone bird o’er the green sod that wraps my slumb’ring clay, 
Will pause, and by pale starlight pipe a sad soft roundelay. 


Farewell green earth, wild flowers, bright streams, sweet fairy-haunted dell, 
Familiar memories, ye come on fancy’s ocean swell, 
Yecome! Ye come all beautiful across my dimming eyes 
I grasp ye! Death!—Oh God ’tis-hard for one so young to die! 
Richmond Va. 1835. 


WILLARD GRAY. 
THE GIRL OF THE CONEWAGO, 





Original. 





Like a fair flower on the river’s banks, 
The beauteous maiden grew ; the bloom she wore 
On her yOung cheek was such as nature paints 
Upon the bright carnation—and her heart, 
By sophistry untouched, gave out its love, 
Pure as a first affection. 

But the worm 
Of disappointment fixed within her breast 
A festering wound that ruined her rich hopes, 
And biighted her happiness forever. 


For several miles along the base of the Conewago flows a 
beautiful river of the same name, and from the bridge that 


trosses it at the county road may be scen a plain, flattened | 


like a shelf from the body of the mountain, in the middie of 
which stands a little log cottage, partly concealed from view 
ly the shrubbery, from the midst of which it looks forth like 
the habitation of some sylvan deity. This cottage is pointed 
out to the traveller as an object of interest, from the fact of its 
having been the birth place and residence of Willard Gray, a 
lovely girl, whose unfortunate career forms a part of the le. 
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\the heart exhibit new feelings, and entwine itself still closer, 
and with more power and firmness, around the object of its 
unwavering attachment, asthe circumstances that first awoke 
its affections improve in vigor and penctrate still deeper into 


|| its mysterious resoyrces;—to remove that object is to destroy 


the fountain of its existence, and it fails—it perishes. Love 
was the lifespring of the young Willard’s existence; while 
the waters flowed, she flourished in improving excellence, and 
when they failed she faltered—she fell. 

Until her sixteenth summer Willard Gray was happy. in her 
mountain home. Like the lark, she ardse at early morning, 
and sung her song of cheerfulness, while the soft zephyrs, 
scented by a thousand sweets, wafted over the flowery slope, 
and encircled her lovely forehead in their rich perfume. The 
dairy and poultry yard were the objects that shared her daily 
attention, and her only care was to preserve the utmost order 
and regularity in these invaluable departments of the farm ; 
and to such perfection did she attain in the management of 
her affairs, that throughout the neighborhood she was without 
a rival, and like the beauty of her person, her skill and care 
became the subjects of universal admiration. 

Willard Gray was just turning into her seventeenth year, 
when Allen Entler was introduced to her father’s house. The 
parents of this young man had moved from Frederick city to 
the occupancy of the farm adjoining Mr. Gray’s, and he, though 
engaged in a mercantile business in the city, spent much of 
his time with his friends upon the broad slope of the Conc- 
wago. In two or three visits made by Allen, sufficient inter- 
est was awakened in the hearts of these young people to 
prompt the wish that their acquaintance might be continued ; 

| and it was one evening after she had given her hand to Allen, | 
in a farewell that was to separate them for a brief period, that 
Willard for the first time sat upon the green grass beside her 


spring house, and sighed as though her heart were breaking ; | 


5? 
she gazed upon the setting sun, whose last rays were thrown 
upon the waters of the river, and felt as though he was going 
from her and from the world forever. “O!” said she, “I wish 
|the sun would not go down, it will leave me so desolate ;’» 
| and the sound of her own voice startled her, and she raised up 
wondering how she could utter so strange an expression. In 
| a few days her sadness wore off, and she became as cheerful 
| as ever, singing again like a bird, while employed at her daily 
!task. She had almost forgotten Allen, and when he came one | 
Sunday morning to walk with her to the mecting-house, about | 
a mile distant, she had like to have screamed for joy; her 
| heart throbbed, as if it were a brother standing before her, 
|, whom she had not seen for years, and she acted so awkward- 
ly, that it caused her to blush when she came to her right 
feelings. She left Allen in the little parlour, while she went 
ito her chamber to prepare herself for the walk, and while 
alone he saw so much there to admire, that he could not help 
|| contrasting the neatness and simplicity of every thing around | 





|him with the studied carefulness of the city ladies, and he | 


\ alloyed bliss, and wait for his arrival. 
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happiness to be an uctive principle, something that roused the 
energies of the heart, and gave its latent functions exercise. 
Her whole life came up in her soliloquy, and in the contrast 
of former times with the present moment, she concluded that 
the peace and contentment she had been accustomed to, were 
not happiness: like the cur and the cat whose pastime she 
had witnessed, she had been satisfied—contented, but not 
happy. Such were the thoughts that occupied her mind, and 
no doubt similar were Allen’s, while they sat in the place of 
worship; and singular enough it may seem, that they should 
not discover the attacks love was making upon their affections. 
A few months made the matter plain, however, and each found 
they were not likely to be happy without the other ; then came 
the declaration, and 

Oft the woods and waterfalls . 

Witnessed their vows of constancy. 

A year on the wings of love flew swiftly over the beautiful 
Conewago, and the heart of Willard, true as the needle to the 
pole, still trembled to its north, and as for Allen, unnumbered 
PROMISES continued to declare his constancy of love ; but, in 
truth, his attentions to a charming heiress, whose prospects 
were some ten thousand dollars in advance of her’s to whom 
he had sworn eternal faithfulness, had more than once excited 
suspicion in the bosom of Willard. In her heart’s gloomy 
forebodings of his deceit and treachery, she saw the tall fabric 
of pleasure, that her feelings had reared in anticipation, pros- 
trated at her fect; and her perfidious admirer revelling in the 
intoxications afforded by the wealth and splendor of his second 
love. For months she was compelled to endure the torment 
of her wretched fears, and she saw with unavailing sorrow the 
withdrawal of his affection. His affection! never—a first love 
wines itself so thoroughly among the fibres of the heart as to 
become a part of its being, involving its vitality, arid may 

never be removed. (utward show and circumstance may 
| win for awhile the smiles and attentions of the man, but first 
|| love remains imperishable as thought itself, and if its holy 
rights be violated, adicu to the desecrator’s peace ; awhile, in- 
deed, he may sport with his bright expectations, and seem to 
forget the wronged ; but the flowing, as it were, of his heart’s 
blood, will soon bring him back to the ruin he has accom- 
plished, and convince hin: when too late how wofully he has 
| been deceived. 

Often did the now unhappy Willard take her seat in her 
arbor, where Allen and she had enjoyed so many hours of un- 
She has counted the 
| tardy moments when she knew he was in the neighborhood, 
until, stiff and cold, at midnight she has crawled in silence to 
| her chamber, to be miscrable in the reflection that he for 
whose sake she would freely—aye, gladly, endure any priva- 
| tion the world could inflict, was happy in a rival’s arms. In 
/a little while Willard was left unnoticed altogether, perhaps 





i 
| 





|| uncared for, by the treacherous Allen, and the confiding girl, 
| instead of venting her feelings upon him, and. pouring forth 


her deep anathemas upon his faithless conduct, gave all the 
Nev th ; } blame to his father and friends; for well she knew that efforts 
Be rite pacts pony gee ! had been made by them to divert his attention in the way that 


| led to wealth. 





gendary history of the mountain, and is told with tearful con- || thought Willard the nicest little girl in the world: she was | 
cern by the old farmer, as he sits amid the circle at his winter || soon ready, and off they started. 
fireside to detail the doings of his honored ancestry, who, in || who enjoyed a walk more than did Willard and Allen the 
little mile that separated her dwelling from the church, and it || 
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former times, were the owners and occupants of the Conewago 
and its vicinity. 

The early years of Willard Gray passed like an unclouded 
sumiher: they were all brilliancy—all beauty ; and the glories 
of womanhood were clustering into a coronal of natural love- 
liness, to fix upon her fair brow; when the cloud of storm came 
over her glittering horizcn, and dimmed the lustre of her 
hopes forever. She saw her sun of happiness obscured in the 
darkness of disappoiniment,’and like a forsaken, flower, she | 
drooped and died. 


|| of Allen—nothing of the extacy of feeling that his presence 


was truly astonishing that they should have accomplished the 


| journey insuch a short time; certainly, they thought it could 


not have occupied more than a few minutes—nor had mer 
taken the shortest route either. Willard sat in the church, 
and thought over every thing that Allen had said to her dur- 
ing the morning ; and it was to her the greatest mystery ima- 
ginable, that she should so long have fancied herself happy in 
the retirement of her humble home, when she knew nothing 














Love is alike the glory and the gloom of the female bosom : 
when warmed by its animating influence, the heart’s affections 


had inspired. In all her life before she had not philosophised | 
fifteen minutes upon any subject, and now she had éidioun:| 


Another year passed by— 

“And the glories that gladdened the heart of the girl 
Were drowned in the deep Charybdis whirl 

Of thought, that drove through her maddened brain 
Like horror with ail his evil train.’? 

Willard continued to visit the church as before, and she 
weht alone, while the worshippers remarked that Allen kad 
taken another direction; they saw him and the heiress come 
up lovingly together—they knew the cause, and appreciated it. 

In the course of time the pastor published the banns of Allen 
Entler and his rich betrothed. Willard heard the announce- 
ment without a sigh, and rese up wondering from her seat, 





expand and strengthen. As the vine puts forth fresh tendrils, || tered a theme so exhaustless, that she could have remained || that she could hear, unmoved, the words that above all others 
when the summer’s sun developes its increasing power; so does || forever in its contemplation. Now it was that she thought" she dreaded most. Four sabbaths in succession it was the 
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custom to pronounce the banns of the betrothed from the pul- 
pit; three times the lips of the minister had closed upon the 
interesting intelligence, and on the fourth sabbath, amid the 
deep solemnity that pervaded the astonished audience, he an- 


nounced the fall of a fair flower, that nineteen summers had | past eight, is he?” 
matured and opened to the fullness of its bloom, upon the|| “Yes ma, when he sent his card up this morning, the mes- 


the children’s precocity, when replacing it in the rack, and 
banks of the brilliant Conewago. Death had done his work— sage accompanying it was, that he would be here at that hour.” 


seating herself near Miss Helen, she resumed the conversation 
by saying—“And so Mr. George Kingston is to be here at half 


and she, whom Allen was on that day to lead before the altar || “And for what purpose.” 
of God, as his lovely bride, was as cold as marble—the bride || “Why ma, to talk about every thing, like other people do.” 
of death. “What sort of every thing?” 
“Til starred beauty—on the mountain’s brow, “Why the Balls, and the Theatre, Hannington’s Dioramas, 
Where the first soft breeze of spring comes o’er, and the Ravels, and— , ' 
nr go oe eon ng “Poh child hush, and hustle off to bed—you’re a pretty minx 
Upna a eal spot, then dashed again, to talk of entertaining a beau with Balls and nonsense, come 
Heediess as ever, in his gay career.” off with you.” 
That Allen was deceived in his apparent change of affec-|| “Minx ma, what do you mean by that? Do you remember 
tion needs not to be proved—his own confessions are the best || that I’ve been to Boarding school?” 
| “Yes child I remember that you’ve been to Boarding school, 


guaranty of the fact ; and after he had sported with the giddy . 
votaries of pleasure for a few years, and drank of delight until || 284 I remember that you’ve been to dancing school, and there’s 


the draught surfeited on his heart; he returned to the home of 
his first affections, and in bitter repentance offered his heart 
once more and his hand to Willard. “I have proved,” said 
he, “by the pain of a sorrowful experience, that the heart can 
love but once ; and mine, like a bird around its nest, has flut- 
tered about this home of thine, my lovely Willard Gray and 
in the hours when you would have supposed it to have been 
the most happy, it was in reality the most miserable.” 

“Alien Entler,” replied the unwavering Willard, “you have 
returned too late. In the sanctity of a deep and abiding affec- 
tion I once vowed my heart was yours, and you, at the same 
time, and under the same circumstances, swore by the bright 
heaven that hung over us, with all its witnessing stars, that 
your unchanging love was mine. I believed you, but the 
glitter of wealth, Allen—the glitter of wealth led you astray, 
and you forsook me. I call the stars that looked at midnight, 
and the dews that wept from heaven till the morning’s dawn 
upon me, to evidence the enduring love I bore thee ; and but 
yesternight, Allen, but yesternight, I laid my fevered temples 
upon the cold sod, and wept the blighting of my early love. 
I then thought how freely, as ever, would I give my heart’s 
blood for the security of your happiness, but a voice went 
through me, and I hear it now: never marry, Allen Entler, 
and Allen, I will not—as I live, I will not.” 

It was in vain that Allen plead the interference of his 
friends ; it was in vain that he said his happiness and his life 
were in her hands. Firm as the immovable rock she remain- 
ed, and he that had once been faithless left her, swearing that 
he would be so no more, and expressing his firm resolve to 
cease not until she would consent to be his bride. 

It was midnight when he left her in the same bower where 
they had been so often happy togethér ; and when he had gone 
Willard wrestled with the,ungovernable feelings of her bosom, 
until one of the vessels near her heart broke and discharged 
its fluid in her system; it oozed from her mouth and nostrils, 
and when the sun arose she was found dead in the arbour. 
Many were the tears that fell upon her cold form, and many 
have since been poured forth as a tribute to her memory, 
when the farmer by his fireside has read from the legends of 
the mountain the story of Wittarp Gray, the girl of the 
Conewago. M. 


where you met with Mr. George Kingston I suppose!” 

“Yes ma, you know there’s always a few moments leisure, 
between the setts, and then the ladies and gentlemen prome- 
nade, and talk about the weather, and a thousand pretty things.’ 

“And what sort of pretty things do you and George Kings- 
ton talk about.” 

“George Kingston! Ma its Mr. Kingston, he’s as much 
right to be called Mr. as any body, he rattanned Henry Cuth. 
bert for slighting me in the waltz, and I dont like to hear him 
spoken of disrespectfully.” 

“Highty tighty Miss Henderson! and so I suppose we may 
expect a courtship soon!” 

“Courtship indeed! we’re not so foolish as to waste time in 
courtship I can tell you madam, and if you must know it, we 
have been engaged these two months.” 

This was a secret worth knowing, and Mrs. Henderson, as 
soon as she received the information, prompted by curiosity, 
determined to wait until the arrival of Mr. George Kingston, 
to see how these youthful lovers would demean themselves in 
her presence. In due time the little hero was announced, and 
after a few handsome flourishes of his silver topped cane, he 
seated himself, and begun to play the man. 

“How did you like the manner in which Miss Fustian be- 
haved, the other evening, Miss Helen?” asked the infant wooer. 

“At the Ball—O horrible, she’s the most ill behaved young 
lady in the world, and she’s to be married in four weeks, did 
you know it Mr. Kingston?” é 

“J heard it at the Theatre last night—You should have been 
there Miss Helen—the play was excellent, and Miss St. Eustace 
fainted. You cant conceive how interesting she looked.” 

“Fainted! O my gracious!! What made her faint, Mr. 

























Kingston?” 

“She was so affected at Virginia’s being stabbed by her 
father, Miss Helen.” 

“Well I dont wonder at it, any thing at the Theatre looks 
so natural, and she’s a chicken hearted creature, Did you ever 
see any one so frightened as she was at the Diorama?” 

“She was very much frightened Miss Helen, and tore some 
of the buttons off of Mr, Wise’s coat, clinging to him for 
support. She’s to be married to Mr. Wise in the spring.” 

“To be married in the’spring, and so young Mr. Kingston. 
Why ma says I shant these four years.” 

“She’s a fortune they say Miss Helen, and Henry Howel’s 
mother says, he must strike while the iron’s hot.” 

“The young lady was courted four years ago Mr. Kingston, 
and her first lover died—she’s been melancholy ever since, and 
some say she’s in a decline, I wonder if its true?” 

“J dont ‘know indeed—but the Ravels, the Ravels Miss 
Helen, they’re going away next week, and we must see them 
once more before they leave us—when can you go?” 

“I cant tell exactly, Mr. Kingston, may’be Monday night, 
I’ll ask ma, and may’be she’ll go with us—it will be so fine to 
have ma with us. Will you go ma?” 

“What are you talking about child?” asked the mother, lift- 
ing her eyes from a book, she was pretending to read, though 
in truth she had been a listener to all that had been said, and 
a trial it was to her too, to preserve her gravity, during the 
very animated and interesting discussion. 

“Why, said Mr. George Kingston, I have invited Miss Helen 
to go and see the Ravels again, and she requests that you will 
accompany us madam—will you be so kind?” 

“O yes ma do, it will do so fine, you on one side of Mr. 
Kingston and I the other, I guess Miss Fustian, and Miss St. 
Eustace would feel very flat to see us, both their mothers for- 
bid their beaus coming to the house any more, and they’re 
obliged to meet away from home—do ma go with us will you?” 

Mrs. Henderson had been exceedingly amused at their 
friendly chit chat, and she could scarcely suppress a smile 
when she remembered that they ‘had been engaged these two 





MISS BEFORE TEENS, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


Mamma will you please to spread 

A little sugar on my bread, 

And mamma dearest if you please, 
To cut a little slice of cheese, 

Just a very little bit; 

Sweet bread will eat so nice with it. 
1’m grown too large now to be carried 
Tomorrow, ma may’nt I be married. 

“Come Helen,” said Mrs. Henderson to her daughter, aged 
eleven, “put up your beads and trinkets and prepare fer bed, 
its almost eight o’clock.” ° 

“Indeed ma, I cannot afford to do any such thing as go to 
bed so soon,” replied the young lady—I’m entirely too old to 
be talked to in such childish language, and besides, Mr. Kings- 
ton is to be here at half past eight, there’s his card in the rack 

~now.” 

Mrs. Henderson was dumb in astonishment, for a few mo- 
ments after her womanish daughter had done speaking, and 
prompted by curiosity, she examined the card rack, and sure 
enough, the “compliments of Mr. George Kingston” were there 
in old English letters on a beautiful embossed card. Mr, 
George Kingston had just turned into his thirteenth year, he 
wore a stock, and flourished a silver headed cane. Mrs. Hen- 
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months,’ truly thought she they will make a lovely couple, he 
thirteen, she eleven, and they conversing with as much interest 
and frecdom as if they both were twenty; she laid her book 
aside for a moment, and soberly exclaimed—“Well, I wonder 
what this world is coming to?” 

The little lovers, were completely thrown off the track of 
their tete a tete, for it was evident that the surprise of Helen’s 
mother, had arisen from their conversation, and her movement 
had toomuch meaning in it for them to be mistaken. Miss 
Helen looked at her mother with a fearful frown, and Mr, 
George Kingston shrugged up his shoulders, and looked to. 
wards his hat. Discretion on his part was doubtless the bet. 
ter part of valor— 


For he that loves and runs away, 
May live to love another day. 


And after he had flourished his silver mounted cane, pulled 
his watch from his pocket, and adjusted his stock and collar, 
he arose to take his departure. 

Miss Helen, after saying he need not be in a hurry—it was 
not late, and so on, seized upon the only light in the room, to 
illumine the dark hall which Mr. George Kingston was neces. 
sarily obliged to pass through to reach the street door, and away 
they walked, leaving Mrs. Henderson in total darkness, where 
she waited until she was tired, for the return of Miss Helen 
with the light, and then followed to the door to ascertain what 
the loving couple were about, and they being so thoroughly ab. 
sorbed in the extacy of affection, did not discover that she was 
looking at them, until she had seen Mr. Kingston kiss Miss Helen 
several times—his arms were about her neck, and she was re. 
clining very affectionately upon his shoulder, when the eyes 
of the young swain chanced to raise upward, and encountered 
the gaze of the astounded mother. It is needless to say that 
Mr. George Kingston scampered off at a pretty considerable 
gait, and Miss Helen returned mortified to the sitting room, 
where he mother, having reached before her, was waiting with 
a fine little pair of “cat ’o nine tails,” which she put into ope. 
ration, to the no little discomfiture of the young lady’s arrange. 
ments. The poor child thought it hard, that she should beso 
treated for being in love, and as to the kisses—why she ima, 
gined they were perfectly in place. The mother thought other 
wise, and from that time forth, Miss Helen was forced to re. 
tire to bed at eight o’clock. 





THE DESERTED, 


Original. 

They tell me that he loves me not, 
And I have mark’d a change 

Come o’er his countenance of late, 
Mysterious and strange. 

And where the joyous laugh portray’d 
The happy mind, and free, 

A lowering frown has linger,d long— 
O! is that frown for me? 


I never can believe him false 
Who claims my plighted vow, 
Tho’ proof be palpable and plain— 
And written on his brow. 

I still will live unchanged in love, 
Tho?’ love itself be crime; 

For vowsare registered above 
That may not change with time. 


What if the eye be dim, that once 
Was lit with beauty’s fire— 

Shall hymen’s torch for this be doom’d 
In darkness to expire? 

Shall wedded love grow callous—cold, 
When God the object proves? 

How often need this truth be told,— 
He chastens whom He loves. 


And I will bless him—though he spurn 

The bride he once adored; 
- And hope that love may yet return 
Unto my erring lord. 
4 He yet may learn, unbroken faith 

Dwells not at beauty’s shrine 

But in the constant heart alone 
Has shone—will ever shine. 


Such be the love I bear to him 
Who claims my virgin vow, 
Until this eye shall grow more dim 
And paler still this brow. 
And then, O death! thou only friend— 
When life retains no charms, 
How calmly will I sink to rest 
Within thine icy arms. 
WILHERMINA. 
Battimore, Nov. 8th 1836. 





LOVE. 


T love thee lady, yes I do, 
A first best love I have for thee, 
Tlove thee, and I’d have thee go 
As far as thou can’st get from me. 
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single obstacle is perceptible from its base, even to its very 
summit. Confident that nature alone, is the moulder of the 
poet’s mind, and that’ she is best able to do her work when 
untrammelled with needless auxiliaries, he regards those indi- 
viduals who devote their lives to philosophical or scientific re- 
search—and of course with them, the vast herd of mankind— 
as greatly his inferiors, and although at times he does conde- 
scend to participate with them in the concerns of this life, 
he proudly stoops, as though they presented scarce a single 
claim, to the attention of one of so refined and exalted an un- 
derstanding. 

He is, indeed, the peacock amongst his fellows; and as he 
consequentially struts before the public crowd, or mingles in 
the social circle, he fondly imagines every whisper, to be in 
admiration of his surprising abilities—every smile, that of 
pleasure at the recognition of one so vastly endowed; and a 
silence, of more than half a minute’s duration (which not un- 
frequently occurs, at what are called “evening parties”( is in- 
variably interpreted, as the result of profound awe, occasioned 
by a sense of the dignity of his presence. In short, he con- 
ceives himself a prodigy! a Genius! 

Verily, if there is one word in the whole vocubulary of let- 
ters, for which I feel an instinctive abhorrance, it is that which 
forms the finale, in the above sentence. Formerly, the term 
was well enough, being restricted in its application to such 
persons only, as gave evidence of gigantic powers of mind, by 
performances wonderful in themselves, and calculated in their 
influence to promote the universal happiness of mankind, or 
the extension of general information. But in these degenerate 
times, its only characteristics, in addition to those enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraph, are a prodigious phrenological 
bump, somewhere in the neighborhood of the royal apperte- 
nance of the cranium—as much audacity as would be ne- 
cessary to the entire qualification of a yankee truce-bearer, an 
ambition as unbounded as the great deep—a fancy, as wild 
and eccentric as that of the veriest maniac—and a periodical 
visitation of the blues, or to speak more poetically, of senti- 
mental melancholy. These seldom fail to meet in the person 
of our modern genius,—and under their influence he is con- 
stantly thrusting before the world the puerile fantasies of his 
crude imagination, clothed in high sounding metrical habila- 
ments, as though this were in itself sufficient to entitle them 
to the meed of perpetual admiration. 

Unquestionably, there are few things more injurious to a 
young man, in his entrance upon the theatre of public life, 
than his conceiving himself to be endowed with mental ener- 
gies superior to those of mankind in general. Although, in 
some instances, it may terminate beneficially, in prompting to 
intellectual exertions, which otherwise would never have been 
attempted; yet in the majority of cases, its tendency is directly 
the reverse. He is led, by placing an undue estimate upon 
talents, which he may, indeed, really possess, to direct them 
in a channel where they were not designed by providence to 
| flow; and’ thus powers of mind are enervated and destroyed, 

which had they been judiciously directed, might have shone 
with unrivalled brilliancy. ' 

Among the innumerable versifiers that stand thick as Egyp- 
tian locusts upon our land, where are our poets? In no coun- 
try, perhaps, are the votaries of the Muse more assidious in 
their worship than in this; and yet how few in comparison 
with the vast train of his followers ever catch more than a 
faint glimpse of the smile of their lady-love. In the great 
struggle which is presented for originality of thought and ex- 
pression, where is the strength and perspicuity, the beauty 
and simplicity of diction that adorn the pages of those whose 
works are monuments, imperishable in their existence? Glit- 
ter and tinsel are the “swmum bonum” of the true poetical ; 
and he who can by an accumulation of tropes and a profusion 
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I could but smile, Mr. Editor, in glancing at the notice to 
correspondents in the last number of your journal, to find that 
my young friend Giles,—of whom I took occasion to say a 
word or two in my former communication,—had been quite as 
officious in his gentle whisperings as became him. Now, it is 
true, that some few days ago, I did, in familiar conversation, 
and with a view of putting an impedimentum to the current 
of his importunity, intimated as much, as, that my first leisure 
moments should be given to the preparation of the second 
number of my Gerre—but I had not at that time, the most 
remote surmise, that a matter of such wonderous importance 
would be made the subject of communication to you—much 
less to your readers! Be it henceforth known unto you, Mr. 
Editor,—by the way, you seem already, to have had an idea 
to the same effect, seeing that you have in two or three in- 
stances honored my address with the chivalric annexation of 
Esquire—be it known unto you, that I am a professional gen- 
tleman; and furthermore, that the duties growing out of my 
peciliar relation to society, are sufficiently extended to monop- 
lize all my moments, from the rising of the sun, to the going 
down thereof. It was in consideration of this, and from a dis- 
position to do justly to the world, at the same time that I gave 
indulgence to a propensity which still lingers about me, name- 
ly, to scribble, that I stated to you, my intention of furnishing 
you something, occasionally, for your columns. I said, occa- 
sionally, Mr. Editor, which accordiag to my understanding, of 
the signification of terms, implieth now and then—or to speak 
still more explicitly—once in a while! This, with your permis- 
sion I still purpose to do; but if the “fine figure” about which 
Giles seeth meet to ‘whisper,’ I know nothing. Verily the fel- 
low is most incorrigible—but it has ever been his failing to 
be prone to communicate. 

The further consideration of the several rhetorical figures, 
separately, I shall reserve for subsequent essays, and in this 
my present paper, give you only a few thoughts, hastily thrown 
together, and necessarily destitute of connection. I am indu- 
ced so to act, from having met with some lines, in a respect- 
able magazine, published several years ago in this country, 
which lines, do so fully embody sentiments, that I have for 
years entertained, and are withal so finely expressed, that I 
have determined to make them the basis of sundry observa- 
tions. designed chiefly for the benefit of our young sippers at 
the Pierian spring. Iam aware, that my remarks will pro- 
bably be put down to the score of prejudices, common to men 
of advanced years, against the reformation which modern 
times have brought about in literature; but I am a plain blunt 
man, Mr. Editor, and shall not suffer these things to deter me 
from writing my opinions candidly, and without any reserve. 
I moreover, charge my juniors to remember, that experience 
has time out of mind, testified the correctness of the familiar 
axiom—“Old men for the council.” 

The lines about which I have hinted above, are taken from 
an excellent article, entitled “The Genius of Poetry.” The 
extract is as follows:— 

‘‘My spirit burns with patriot love intense, 

And swells with rapture, when the power of song, 
Loud from a native harp, sends forth its spell; 

But anger chafes me, when [ hear the strains 

Of puling sentimentalists who vex 

Their silken strings with touch so delicate, 

That but for sickly echoists, the ear 

Of silence, scarce would vibrate to the sound.” 


A certain Poet, in describing Pleasure, under the various 
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the cultivation of every particle, of poetical talent they may 
possess. But they should ever. bear in mind that imagination 
is not its only constituent—that it were as reasonable to ex- 
pect flowers and fruits to Spring up and bloom in a desert, as 
genuine poetry to proceed from a mind destitute of clear dis- 
criminating reason, of vigorous and refined judgment. “Patient 
thought” is as indispensable to the poet who would aim at 
excellence or permanent reputation in his art; as to the astro- 
nomer who would enrich science, with any important or won- 
derful discovery. 

Nor would I detract from those whose efforts in this class 
of composition are—unlike the gaudy trash with which our 
periodicals are perpetually inundated—destined to remain 
lasting ornaments to our country’s literature. We recur with 
the greatest delight to the earlier stage of our existence as a 
nation, and are reminded of a Byles, an Adams, and a Fre- 
neau; and as we draw nearer to our own times, Clifton 
Sprague, Brainard, Hillhouse, Bryant, Halleck, Sigourney and 































forms in which it presents itself, prefixes his sensible remarks, 
with the following exclamation— 
“Good name—tho’ ill applied!” 


and there is little risk in asserting, that it may with equal if 


not greater propriety, be appropriated to that, which passes 


with many at the present day as the legitimate offspring of 
Indeed, of late years, the spirit of 


the Musec’s inspiration. 
poesy, so called, seems to have possessed the sons of men, in 
an unusual manner, and it is doubtful whether there ever was 
a time, when the fair sky spread itself over so many of the 
votaries of this branch of literature, as at the present. Almost 
every neophyte, who by dint of severest application, and a 
complete cxhaustion of his powers of memory, can succeed 
in huddling together a sufficient quantum of jingling termina- 


tions, to entitle his production to the very classic caption of 


“Stanzas,” is at once satisfied, that he is by no means an ordi- 


of inapposite comparisons, most efficiently bewilder the ima- 
gination of his reader in a maze of unmeaning epithets, has 
the strongest claims upon the applause of the nation. 

“To be a favorite poet,” says a sensible writer, “is as much 
the gift of fortune as Dogberry avers it is to be a well-favored 
man. It is the pleasant destiny of a writer of rhymes to find 
grace in the sight of a few discerning patrons of merit, who 
are legitimate oracles of fashion, and he is by their voice poten- 
tial elevated to the highest seat of poetical renown. The whim 
of the oracular arbiters is propitious to his aspirations, and he 
is pronounced by their authoritative decree a poet of surpass- 
ing excellence. He becomes, if not a poetical lion, a very 
musical ass, invested with the skin of the king of beasts, and 
his melodious brayings are applauded to the very echo, as pro- 


digies of asinine genius.” 


But I am proceedin gat a most rapid pace, and have already 






others, pass before the glance of memory, and we joy that 
“native harps” have sent forth swells of such exquisite melody. 
We trust that other and still nobler strains will in time do 
honor to the “home of the pilgrims.” ; 


ooo 


THOUGHTS, 


BY B. BIRDEYE, ESQ. 


Original. 


In my last I gave my notions respecting the meaning of the 
terms Philosophy and Philosopher. It is my intention to pre 
sent to the ‘readers of the Monument a few sketches from the 
“Book of Nature,” which will serve to confirm the opinions 
advanced in that paper, and perhaps direct some one to such 
researches into that nook as may lead to an analysis of its 
contents, so far as we are interested in learning them, or so 
far as can possibly tend to the promotion of our happiness as 
rational beings. In order that my meaning may be rendered 
more explicit, and I may not he charged with egotism, I will 
first submit a few thoughts by way of preface. 

“Happiness is the great object of pursuit with mankind, and 
every one looks for it in some way or other to result from the 
course he is pursuing.” ‘This is a proposition which not one 
of my readers will dispute. Whatever path we may take, the 
ultimate object in our view is happiness. 

Now, as such unquestionably is the fact respecting our va- 
rious pursuits in life, and as we hold the truth self-evident 
that “happiness is only to be attained by fulfilling the purposes 
for which we were created,” in order to attain our desired 
goal we must learn somewhat of those purposes; and to do 
this we are constrained to inquire our relative situation to 
things with which we are surrounded, or to open the Book of 
Nature and commence the perusal of its pages. 

I am aware that in assuming this position I am at variance 
with some of the greatest reasoners the world ever produced ; 
some who have contended that, in the investigation of our 
own nature and attributes as intellectual beings, it is “not only 
unnecessary, but pernicious, to draw analogies from the natu- 
ral world.” Such was the notion of the great Descartes, but 
the result of his own investigations will be sufficient to show 
the error of his maxim. 

That we can only hope to learn our own character and the 
nature of our constitution from an examination of the various 
objects surrounding us, and consequeetly our relations to them, 
and thus our own: position in the scale of existence, is mani- 
fest, as the mariner discovers his position upon the trackless 
sea by reading the bright heavens above him; and that such 
a course will tend to our ultimate happiness is proved by the 
fact, that so soon as the book is opened, or in other words, so 
soon as we commence our investigation our delight com- 
mences, and with every step it increases; for whatever can 
delight the sense, whatever can please the fancy or surprise 








|the imagination, may be found in the contemplation of the 


works of nature. Dr. Beattie thus happily expresses his feel. 
ings upon this subject : 

“O nature, how in every charm supreme, 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ; 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy praises with devotion due.” 

To the student of nature every thing he sees,-or hears, or 
feels, or tastes, or smells, is a subject of delight, as illustrating 
something of its vast machinery. “The fall of an apple to the 
ground may raise his thoughts to the laws which govern the 
revolutions of the planets in their orbits, or the situation of a 
pebble may afford him evidence of the state of the globe he 


nary personage; and disdaining the process which such take in || carried my observations to a greater length than I at first in- || inhabits thousands of years ago, even before his species he- 


the acquirement of substantial information, to entitle them to||tended. I must say, however, that my design is not to dis || came its denizens.” 
the respect and admiration of the world; he turns his eye to- || courage those whose inclinations lead them to court the inspi-|| In whatever manner we look for happiness, or expect grati- 
wards the renowned Parnassus, and to his narrow vision nota" rations of poesy. On the contrary, I would urge all such to'' fication in the contemplation jof beauty, nature affords a sub- 
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ject suited to taste. Do we delight in delicacy of structure 
and perfection of symmetry, where shall we find them so 
blended and yet so bold as in the whole animal organization ? 
What vies in delicacy of structure with the natural or animal 
eye ?—what in perfection of symmetry? Or do we prefer the 
grand, imposing and brilliant— 

“ve seen the sun go down, and light, 

Like floods of gold, poured on the sky 5” 


or the wild, stupendous, and majestic— 


“There’s beauty in the storm: the far, deep roll 

Of the majestic thunder—like the cheer 

Of charging hosts—swells the dilating soul 

With love, deep love, and reverential fear 

For him who curhs the whirlwind’s red career, 

And grasps the livid lightning in bis hand— 

For him who ali of beauty is the sphere— 

‘The centre of the glorious and grand, 

The light of sun, and star of heaven, and sea and land.’? 





I have thus given my reasons beforehand for troubling you, 
and perhaps your readers, with such sketches from this book 
as I may hereafter send you; and whatever may be thought} 
of the manner in which I treat the subject that passes under 
notice, I am sure the intent will sanctify the deed, as it can- 
not fail to direct the mind, sooner or later, to the evidences it 
affords: of the wisdom, power and goodness of the Creator, and 
our consequent duties as rational creatures to reverence and | 
adore him. 

His wisdom as there exhibited commands our unbounded 
admiration. While in the contemplation of every other thing 
the fancy sickens, curiosity becomes satiated, and the mind 
altogether surfeited ; yet in the contemplation of the works of| 
nature, so various are they in kind, so stupendous in magni- 
tude, that they furnish a spring of perpetual and ever growing 
enjoyment. Whether we direct our eyes to’the sun, that 
brilliant orb of day— 


“That soul of surrounding worlds, in whom, best seen, 
Shines out the Maker ;”’ 





or whether we watch pale Cynthia’s course, 

‘When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the scene , 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ;” 
we are equally struck with the sentiment of the Psalmist, that 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work.” 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


Original. 

A translation has but one primary object, which is to make 
us acquainted with the ideas, merely, of the original. An 
attempt is sometimes made to imitate the style, but this object 
is seldom attainable, and so far as the excellence of a piece 
depends upon its dress, so far only is this to be regretted. 
That the drapery of our thoughts is of no little consequence, 


‘the labors of rhetoricians of every age, from Aristotle to|| 
Whately, bear testimony. There are compositions, indeed, 


whose sole merit consists in a display of nice logical acumen, 
or rhetorical skill, which, like an infant’s doll, become worth- 


less when stripped of their finery. That some languages are 


more fitted than others for the expression of sentiments of a| 
certain character is obvious—one language is characterised 
by strength and dignity—another by its sweet cadences and 
musical expressions, and another by a copiousness, or even a 
edundancy of words, Hence it is that some compositions, 
are more difficult of translation than others—and hence also 
that some languages are considered almost untranslateable. 
In the following, from the German, I have contented myself 
with giving a faithful and as fa: as possible literal translation 
without any attempt at embellishment, or metre* retaining 
the simplicity of the original, but perhaps necessarily failing 
in effect. We may often find something to interest us in-the 
substance, even though the effect of the drapery be lost. 





THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD. 


FROM SCHILLER. | 
“Divide the world” cried mighty Jove— 
While seated on his throne above, 
“Divide it men ’tis your’s [ swear 
But mind and live like brothers there.”’ 


Soon as the mighty monerch’s words, 
Were spoken, up creation’s lords 

Arose, and seizing the permission 

Went straight to earth and took possession. 


* Our friend will perceive that we have taken the liberty to 
throw {is translations into metre. 


The farmer took the fertile field 

The soldier seized the glittering shield, 
The merchant from the area sprung 
Suddenly his wares among, 

Amid the bustle, rush and panic, 

Left behind was the mechanic¢, 

And when had met the new made nation 
Back they sent a deputation 

For men of art were not about then, 
And they could not do without them. 


The Abbot seized the good old wine, 
The king cried out “the tithe is mine,”’ 
And though o’er rough ravines and ridges 
The people had erected bridges, 

His majesty he claimed the whole 

And made his subjects all pay toll, 
And after all these things were done, 
And all that glowed beneath the sun, 
Of sterile plains or fertile lands, 

Were deeded to the owners hands 

A hurrying half starved poet came 
Asking of Jove what he should claim. 
“Alas said he, shall [ alone, 

Of all thy son’s forgotten be, 

Can’st thou not from thy lofty throne, 
Look out a little place for me.” 





The Bard his lot so sweetly wailed, 

Jove half regretted he had failed, 

But sternly asked as if to try him, 

Why he’d let the chance slip by him, 

“In what land of dreams,” said he, 

In luxury wert there reposing 

When my subjects brave snd free, 

Their portions of the world were choosing. 


The Bard replied “dost ask me where,” 
Thy flow’ry throne doth speak for me, 
Whilst thou wert proudly seated there, 

O matchless Jove, I was with thee, 
Pardon me then, if on the light, 

Of thy lov’d countenance I gazed, 

And left my portion for the bright, 

And brilliant hues that around thee blazed. 


Jove answered, “now what can I do, 
The world’s divided, and for thee, 
There’s nothing left, though thou so true 
Hast been,—I’ve nothing free, 

Of all the gay green earth to give, 

I'll tell the poet thou may’st live 
Forever in my heaven with me:”? 


MIGNON, 


FROM GOETHE’S “WILHELM MEISTER.” 


{Mignon was stolen, when a little girl, from her father’s halls, by the 
| gipseys, to one of whom she becomes attached, and thus addresses as her 
father and protector, still retaining a faint impression of her native home.] 


Know’st thou the land where the citron blooms, 
And soft winds from the blue heaven blow; 
The myrtle there, and the laurel booms, 
In the forest deep, where the orange buds glow, 
Indeed dost thou know? 
There O there, 
Where sweet flowers are 
O my beloved witn thee might I go! 


The home of my father—on pillars it rests, 
And dazzles with splendor the gay saloon; 
The statues of marble with snowy crests, 
Have gazed on me in the night’s deep noon. 
Indeed dust thou know? 
There O there, 
Where splendors are 
O my protector with thee might I go! 





The mountain—the mountain, what clouds it hath? 
The short mule seeks through the mist a path; 
In the dark cavern dwells the dragon’s brood 
And over the rock doth rumble the flood. 
‘Indeed dost thou know? 
There O there 
Where terrors are 
O my loved father, there let us go! 


THE ERLKING. 


FROM GOETHE. 


[Any one dying from cold, or bitten by frost is supposed according to the 
German superstition to be touched by the Erlking.] 


“Who rides in a night so dark and wild? 

A father it is, and he carries bis child, 

He holds his boy on his brawny arm, 

He hugs hii close to keep him warm 

Hark! he talks Joud tothe child through the wind 
And the child doth startle as if sights were behind. 


Father.—My son, why thine arm o’er thy face dost thou fling, 
Child.—See’st thou not father the old Erlking. 


Erlicing.—Turn lovely child and go with me, 
Pretty plays I will play with thee, ’ 
On the hill top high where the Marigold grows 
And mother shall dress thee in beautiful clothes. 


Child.—My father, my father, hearest thou not? 
What the Erlking promises me on this spot. 
Father!—Be quiet, be quiet, my child ’tis the breeze 
That howls like a voice through the forest trees. 


Exlking.—Tum my sweet boy, wilt thou go with me? 
My little children thy playmates shall be 
My servants shall wrap thee in tunic and vest 
Shall rock thee and dance thee and sing thee to rest: 


Child.—My father, my father, see’st thou not there 
The Erlking’s children all blooming and fair? 
Father.—My son, my son, it is nothing I say, 
But the old willow boughs that look so grey. 


Erlking.—I love thee, I love thee, thou beautiful boy, 
And Ill take thee home to be my joy, 


Child.—My father, my father, he holds me fast, 
The Erlking’s arms are about me cast. 
Father.—’Tis thy father’s hand my little son, 
That shields thee from the grisly one. 


The old man shudders, and gazes wild 
And clasps still closer the groaning child 
He reaches home all shivering with dread 
Unlocks his arms, and the boy is dead. 


SLANDER, 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM A SERMON. 


Original. 


Man is constitutionally formed for society; as mutual affection 
constitutes the indissoluble cement of the famil 'y circle, so recip. 
rocity of interest forms the unyielding bond, that binds commu. 
nities in common brotherhood; and it is impossible that man can 
be himself, in feeling and in action, when set apart in perfect 
isolation from his fellows. It is association which gives play 
to the better properties of his nature—improves and refines 
his intellect, and increases his affection and happiness. To 
deprive him of the opportunities of association is to dry up his 
mental and moral resources; and he becomes morose in his 
temper, contracted in his views, and savage in his disposition, 
The bible recognises man as a social being; as such, we find 
him pictured on every page, and no where in all that holy 
volume do we find such an institution as a hermits cell, or a 
seclusion of any kind sanctioned, where he is separated from 
the common mass, and given a distinct interest. Whatsoever, 
therefore, that tends to destroy the union and fellowship of 
society, and interrupt the intercourse of man with his fellows, 
is destructive of his dearest privileges, and subversive of the 
social purposes designed by God in his creation, and endow. 
ment with high mental and moral functions. 

The slanderer is the foul fiend, that would destroy the union 
and pull down the fair fabric of fellowship that God hath 
reared, in the formation of his social creature, and in sur. 
rounding him with the means of intercourse and culture ; and 
if the hermit’s cell, or seclusion from society is subversion of 
the purposes of God, how indescribably great is the offence of 
the slandercr; for in the isolation of an individual, one be- 
comes the principal sufferer, and society is injured only so far 
as his loss is an injury ; but the mischief of the slanderer is 
distributed to thousands: his foul-mouthed calumny disorga- 
nizes the social government, sounds discord amongst the in. 
stitutions of friendship, and ruptures the peace of the commu- 
nity. The slanderer is therefore a sinner against God and 
man, and heaven and earth are concerned in his impieties and 
his punishment ; if discovered his doom is disgrace here, and 
certain and inevitable fire and pain hereafter. 


10°°*.'# -*. ® 


Original. 

I would not ernsh a beauteous flower, 

Or mar its blush with waiton hand; 
I'd rather chide the noiseless wind 

By which its trembling leaves are fann’d, 
I would not shake the dew away 

That hides its lustre in its cup; 
I'd rather chide the golden sun 

That drinks the liquid treasure up. 


Then, could f harm thee—when I saw 
The smile of heav’n upon thy brow? 

Or wound the heart whose pulses then 
As warnily, purely beat as now? 

Or could [ mock the holy tear 
That eloquently spoke thy wo? 

Or speak of woman’s faithlessness, 
Against so warm a pleader?—no. 


But, oh! what bitterness to think 
That every treasured hope is lost; 
To mark the deep and dark abyss 
Which never—never can be crossed. 
To know—to feel that still we love, 
Still cherish hopes which end in pain— 
To feed the heart on tears and sighs, 
Whose joy-pulse cannot beat again. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Se ee SADA A TAR A EERO Mm Ta SITE re 

Erato—By William D. Gallagher. Cincinnati: Alexander 
Flash 

Cincinnati has been styled the “Queen of the West,” 
by a distinguished writer, and with equal propriety we may 
be allowed, to term the author of Erato, a star in her crown, 
one too, whose beams of no ordinary brilliancy, are pouring 
light and lustre on occidental skies, and gathering strength 
and vigor with increasing age. 

The scencry of the West, is rich in theme for song, and 
subject for wild romance, and the bard in his wanderings, has 
been a spirit among his native “woods and water-falls,” and 
has given his inspirations forth, in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” 

The West is ascending toa high place in the history of 
letters, and the name of Gallagher is held pre-eminently forth 
as one of its proudest and most successful champions. His 
labors when editor of the Cincinnati Mirror exhibit an aim 
that was worthy the vigorous effort, and decided firmness, 
manifested, in the establishment of a healthy moral literarure. 

In Erato we find some things which would be “wronged 
with praise,” others that can scarcely be praised too much. 
The first piece, entitled “The Penitent” contains some finely 
wrought sentences, and some which are not so well expressed. 
The following verse has something of both— 

He cast his tearful eyes above— 

The star of hope was there! 

Tt shone upon his soul and lit 

That desert of despair, 

And then he thanked the man of God 

Time after time, and bless’d, 

And asked to join with him in prayer; 

“Not now —thou needest rest;”” 

He said, and gave a draught prepared 

To lull him to repose; 

And the soothed sufferer’s weary eyes 

\ Grow weary soon and close. 

The Penitent is founded on a circumstance which occured 
near the Pennsylvania and Maryland line—a tragedy which 
will never perhaps be erased from the memory of the inhabi- 
tants of these States—and the reader will readily recognize in 
the Agnes, of the poem, the unfortunate Miss Evelina Cun- 
ningham whose blood still calls for vengence upon the head 
of the murderer, who if he yet live, perhaps, feels that his 
bosom is “the seat of deep scourging—the fruitage of sin,” 
and the prophetic doom of the poet may reach him, even 
though he may have forsaken the dwellings of men, and made 
a hermit’s home “where rolls Missouri’s dark and turbid 
wave.” ° 

This poem will be read with great interest, by those, who 
were near the place where the tragic scene occurred, as well 
as those who' were startled at the time the deed was perpetra- 
ted, with the history of its horrid enactment- 

“Tie Conqueror,” A VISION, is a spirited exhibition of the 
rise, the reign and the fall of Napoleon; the history of this 
great man is followed in the poem, with close precision, and 
in reading it we partake in the feeling of the glory of his as- 
cension, the grandeur of his ¢ievation, and the gloom of his 
fall—we stand upon an “empire old and vast and populous,” 
and sce the star go up, gathering lustre in its flight and radi- 
ating to every point; beneath its zenith we behold St. Bard, 


_ Marengo and Austrclitz, and the first shadow that obscures it || 
reveals the conqueror “in a low hut. filthy and fitted for the || 


meanest boor,” the heart sickens, when that star fades “behind 
the little isle,” and almost wish for vengence upon the heads 
of those who “dimmed its shining.” 

The Miscellaneous pieces, possess a variety of merit; some 








of them can claim nothing extraordinary, others are of the 
highest order of poetry. The following has been much copicd. 
AUGUST. 





“The quiet August noon has come; 
A slumberons silence fills the sky; 

The winds are still—the trees are dumb— 
In glassy sleep the waters lie.””—Byrant 


Duston thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as the rust, 

Dimmeth thy brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee hath the August sun 

Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face; 
And still and tazily run. 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


Flame-like, the long mid-day— 
With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 
The down upon the spray, - 
Where rests the panting bird, 
Dozing away the hot and tedious noon,, 
With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 





| reflections and observations made on a Tour in Europe.” ‘The 


| he resides in Boston, or Philadelphia, or New-York; and off 


Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees! 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfritful West, 
_ Partake the general langour, and deep rest, 


Happy; as man might be, 
Stretch’d on his back, inhomely bean-vine bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And pratling childhood clambers o’er his breast, 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest. 


Against the hazy sky, 
Motionless rests the thin and fleecy cloud. 
Leg, such have met thine eye, 
And such thy canvass croud! 
And, painter, ere it from thy easel goes, 
With-the sky’s light, and shade, and warmth, it glows. 


Thy pencil, foo, can igve 
Form to the glowing images that throng 

The Poet’s brain, and live 

Forever, in his song. 
Glory awaits thee, gifted one! and Fame 
High in Art’s temple shall inscribe thy name. 


Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox; 
Or in the shoal stream wade, 
Sheltered by jutting rocks: 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourg’d and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 


Slow, now, along the plain, 
Creeps the cool shade, and on the meadow’s edge; 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge: 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 
Welcome, mild Eve!—the sultry day is done. 


Pleasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisp’d up grass: 
And the curl’d corn-blades bow, 
As the light breezes pass, 
That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and expand 
‘Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 
So, to the thirsting soul, 
Cometh the dew of the Aliighty’s love; 
And the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth in joy above, 
To where the spirit freely may expand, 
And rove, untrammel’d, in that ‘better land.’ , 


American Montuty.—In our last we promised to take some 
further notice of this Magazine, and now recur to the subject 


with pleasure. 
The American Monthly ranks among the first periodicals 


| of the day, and does great credit to our country’s literature. || 
Its pages are generally filled with useful and instructive, as || 


well as entertaining matter, such as may be read, and laid 


aside, and read again to profit. The number before us con- 


notice of the Rev. Orville Dewey’s work, published some time 
since, entitled “The Old World and the New, or a Journal of 


review has many valuable strictures on some of our habits as 


a nation, compared with those of the inhabitants of the old || 


world; and among them, the hour set apart for dinner suffers 


. | 
as follows : 


“But we reiterate that, in our opinion, the prime cause of | 


dyspepsia, and the ten thousand ills to which it gives birth, 


i ° . . * * , 
ending sométimes in suicide, (“on horror’s head horrors accu- || 


mulate,”) in the male portion of our population, is, the dining 
hour! A merchant is on ’change, very busily engaged in 


concluding an important bargain; suddenly the iron tongue | 


of time peals out two, or three, or four, as it may be, wheter 


he bolts, not from his bargain, but to his house, some one, two 
or three miles distant, for what purpose? to bolt his dinner, 
not to eat it; his mind, during the whole process of unmasti- 
cated swallowing, intent on his half-finished bargain. With | 
what despatch he may, he rises from table, not waiting for the 
removal of the cloth, and walks back to his place of business 
as rapidly as he had walked to his residence, in a great hurry 


53 


his thoughts runs slowly, for daily cares obstruct his imagi- 
nation; but soon, 


“The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 


he feels a glow, a stimulus ; ‘and his pen, like a racer, devours 
the ground before it; bright thoughts are flashing in upon 
him ; his cheek is flushed with the excitement of composition, 
his eye brightens; a splendid illustration forms itself before 
his fancy ; he pictures it in highly-colored language ; he is in 
the very midst of a dazzling passage, half through a sonorous 
sentence; the door opens— dinner is ready, sir!” Ding, 
ding, ding, goes the silver bell. Is it “a tocsin of the soul” to 
him? Alas! no: the poor victim descends to the dining. 
room, begs his spouse and children to say as little as possible, 
eats rapidly while endeavoring not to lose the magnificent 
train of thought so rudely broken off; returns to his study, 
and, forgetting that he had eaten, wonders why his intellect 
should have become so unaccountably obfuscated, throws down 
his pen in despair, and, suddenly recollecting his meal, curses 
his stars for being born in a country where people are com- 
pelled to dine at the most unlucky hour in the whole twenty- 
four. He becomes dyspeptic and miserable, goes to Europe 
for the recovery of his health, gets well, entirely by reason of 
dining at a reasonable hour with reasonable deliberation, and 
comes home to be as ill as ever after a week of dinners at 
three o'clock.” 

The habits some of our ladies indulge of tight-lacing, stoop- 
ing, and stufling sweetmeats, &c. have also a gentle and salu- 
tary rebuke. Early marriages are deprecated, Ben Franklin 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and some very timely remarks 
submitted ‘upon our National Health, We are not pleased 
with the note referring to Mrs. Trollope; nothing Dewey 
cauld say, could half insult us like the insinuations of this 
termagant, 

“Sketches of the South Santee” read very well, but they are 
strung out too long for Magazine readers; they tire before 
they get half through. We presume the “sketches” are faith- 
ful chronicles of the times they treat of, and extract one or. 
twoshort paragraphs. The confidence existing between owner 
and slave is happily exhibited in the notice of “Miss L——, 
who possessed, a few miles from her residence, a plantation 
and a pretty numerous gang of negroes, who were under the 
sole management and care of a black overseer, a man some- 
what advanced in life, andhimself a slave. He carried on the 
whole business of the plantation, and conducted it with thrift 
;and economy. Once a week he regularly came to render an 
| account of his proceedings, and then’ as regularly, returned to 
Little or no insubordination interrupted him in 
his management, ‘The slaves (of which the writer can speak 
from personal observation) were well clad, and otherwise pro- 
vided for, in sickness and in health; and the name of overseer 
was but another for that of a patriarch who held rule over his 


his charge. 


; nie ., . _|\tribe. He was faithful to his mistress, and she, in return 
tains many excellent original papers, the first of which is a |) aril bein gsc — 


was their provider and protector—(and‘ the slaves themselves 
wanted only the name.of freemen to be as free, and probably 
|as happy, as beings constituted as they were are susceptible 
of.)” 

The state of socicty was certainly elevated if the “planters, 
like the merchants of Tyre, were princes,” and to the follow- 
| ing tribute of the author but few will hesitate to subscribe : 

‘“No one of the States has stood before South Carolina in 
deeds of arms, or in the halls of legislation. In the learned 
professions she equally excelled Her judiciary has ever heid 
| a deserved rank for its purity, ability, and independence. At 
the bar, the Rutledges, Charles Cotesworth Pinkney, and 
| John Julius Pringle, with others who might be named, had 





| 


|set an example of integrity and learning, and forensic elo- 
| quence, which such men as Langdon Cheves, and the late Mr, 
Justice Johnson of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
who had then recently entered upon the theatre of action, 
found it their ambition to emulate. In the medical profession, 
the late Doctor David Ramsay cultivated literature as a recre- 
ation from the severer pursuits of business, and found time, in 
the midst of a eommanding practice, to compile his interest- 
ing history of the war of the revolution in South Carolina ; 
and the learned and eloquent Buist was but one of a circle of 





to accept the terms freely offered before dinner ; as, upon re- 
flection, he found them to be extremely advantageous. But| 
no! the other party had likewise reflected, and “concluded not | 
to trade!” What are the merchant’s meditations? He now | 
wishes he had quietly partaken of his principal meal, instead | 
of bringing on an attack of bile. Had the meal taken place | 
after the whole business of the day was over, he would have 
made his advantageous bargain, gone home joyfully to his 
family, sat two hours at table, read from a new novel to his 
wife, and lain down to pleasant dreams. 

An author is in his study. He arranges all his papers and 
all his thoughts for his new work. He reads a little, and then 


| distinguished and highly respected elergy.” 
“Chao Kang,” from the German of Enk, is an affecting in- 
cident in Chinese history, which is the more interesting on 
account of the scarcity of literary subjects emanating from the 
| Celestial empire. 


| 
| Sacred Music,” as a whole, is an excellent article; but we 





|| detest the phrase “being made,” which oceurs in the very first 


line, and are surprised the editors did not alter it. 
“Hark the merry bells are ringing, (being rung.’’) 


“Einlieben”—Ein Mahrchen, von das nacht-buch Gettesgabe 
von Thiergasten. This translation (if such it be) would indi- 


begins to reflect and write diligently. At first the current of]| cate that Gottesgabe von Thiergasten was a most exuberant 





Sitar him—“How beautiful ane ye, changing, budding, terchange ‘of ideas, It is through these numerous shania 
that a great body of popular intelligence is accumulated, which 


i lants.” 
ea Saeming, froctifing la comes like a redemption for || forms a deep, broad stratum of solid sense, extending through- 
the name of the great dramatist; and we wonder that the||out the whole community, and sustaining, as its foundation, 
writings of the illustrious bard should have been so long de-| the splendid structure of a free and faultless government. 
nounced by the ultra-religionists, without the coming forward | Whilst these channels are kept open—whilst the mind of man 
of a single friend to point out their morality and usefulness: | acts freely and fearlessly through them—civilization and lib- 
We have heard Shakspeare denounced from the pulpit in the | erty are secure against the most formidable dangers. If des- 
same breath that has quoted that beautiful sentiment— potism would change this scene, it must begin with murder- 
«Charity is not strained: ing the schoolmaster, the professor, the orator, the author, and 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven the printer—it must demolish your seminaries, your school 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d— houses, your public buildings; consume your volumes, strike 
down your preses and disperse your multitudes—it must be- 


It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 
The day is coming, however, when the true delineations of numb the mind, blunt the sensibility, chill the passions, and 
break the spirit of the whole people—in a word, it must re- 


Shakspeare will be appreciated. The sins of actors he has not | 
call the ideas that are abroad, and imprison them once more 


to answer for, and his name deserves not the contempt with 
which it is often mentioned by those who know but little of} in the strong dungeon of monopoly. When this is done, when 
men shall have become dumb with terror, oblivious of the past, 


his works. 
Fgtce road ose ae ey Oe ey ee insensible of the present, and indifferent to the future—then, 
eth well weittes anticios. and not until then, will the free system of popular government 
be in danger—then, and not until then, will the arbitrary es- 


“Byron and his traducers” is quite in place. That comet 
of lie ago hes left behind him some contomy ’ ad od tablishments of the old world be incombustible to the scorch- 
ing and consuming blaze of science, of letters, and of liberty, 


brilliancy, who, jealous of his fame while living, are envious 
of Mn yon when Geol, Tis compen eater of Ge Col which is now silently enkindling around them.” 


magundi slang of “The Doctor,” taken notice of in the article, 
doubtless suffered under the satire of Byron; and the names) 
of Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge, should either, or all of 
them, be hereafter announced as authoring that work, will) 
not be able to redeem the dastardly deed of traducing the man 
when the ashes are all that remain of his mortality : those | 
who were withered by his keen satire while living, deserve | 
the contempt of mankind for the meanness of slandering him | 
when dead. The writer, or writers, of “The Doctor” do well | 
to conceal their names: the world has appreciated the deed , 
and will denounce the authors of it. 

The poetry of the number is good—we copy the following : 


TO TWO BIRDS, 
GAZING IN SILENCE—UPWARDS. 








The Knickerbocker, Western Literary Journal, and Yale 
Magazine were received too late to be noticed in this number : 
they shall receive our respects next week. 
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Liserty.—To regard the world as it exists at the present | 


THE attest DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


is unfit for ‘government. It is a correct principle, that the 












“true representative government, should represent the mind 
of the country,” but that mind should be in the mass, of the 
people, and “expressed by universal suffrage’”—that it will be 
in the mass, is as certain as that the wings of education, are 
spread upon the free winds of heaven, and wafting, to the 
four cardinals, and every intermediate point of the compass, 
and if its expression can be prevented, then may tyranny 
triumph—if it cannot—then may tyrants tremble. 

Freedom is not an experiment, in the possession of an en- 
lightened community—it is not an experiment in America, 
for the principles of a free government, are so inwoven with 
the feelings of the people, that they could be controlled by no 
other; and such hold has it gained upon their affections, that 
it may be readily supposed, they will seek enlightment upon 
any new exigency, rather than risk the loss of what they cling 
to, as they cling to life. 

Seeing then, that liberty is the most natural condition of 
the human mind, that it constitutes the happiness of commu- 
nities, as it does of individuals, and that to preserve this liberty 
inviolate and pure, it is necessary, that knowledge should be 
distributed amongst the great mass of the people—it were 
wise in legislatures, to use every means in their power, and 
for every council, whose deliberations are intended for the 
people’s good, to make any, and every sacrifice, for the dis- 
semination of that knowledge. 

The government of the United States, is wanting in justice 


| to itself, to the cause of humanity and to the world, until it shall 


arouse from its slumbers in the cause of education, and 
furnish every five miles of its vast territory, with a common, 
school or an institution for the education of its inhabitants 
In this is found the only safe-guard of our republican fabric, 
and though the cost were millions it should be accomplished, 

The government of England, France, and the other nations 
|of Europe, are deficient in what forms the brightest picture 
of national policy, so long as they neglect to establish in every 
/section of country, seminaries of learning, where their people 
|may'be taught to govern themselves, before they are called 







Beautiful birds ! why stand ye there 

Gazing so still in the sunny air? 

Think ye to float on your pinions bright, 

As the spirits float, ’mid the fields of light, 

For ever and ever to mount on high, 

And swim in the light of the sapphire sky : 
Say, think ye of this, sweet birds ? 


time, as one vast political panorama, where the different views Upon to exercise their high prerogative, which the elective 
and interests of the human mind are at work; each operating | franchise will perhaps in a few years place in their power. 
in strict obedience to its own peculiar influencing spirit and |The march of freedom is onward, and the march of mind 
power—would afford the philanthropist, a broad scope for the | should be before it. It is a truth, that liberty is an auful 
exercise of his sympathies, and the speculator, a most magni- ‘rust, and nations as well as individuals, should be’ prepared 
ficent theme for the indulgence of his wild propensity. That |t0 understand its requirements, and perform the obligations 


Would ye leave if ye could this world of ours, 
With its warbling streams and its breathing flowers? 
Would ye leave your nests, where the sun light weaves 
Its shining web round the new-born leayes? 
And your shady homes, where, ’mid arches dim, 
Ye have sung so oft, your evening hymn ? 
Would ye leave the lake with its sheeted blue, 
And the grass that bends with the silver dew ? 
Sweet creatures, say. 
Would ye pass with the breeze of heaven, away? 
Would ye leave those bright and beautiful things, 
To wander amid the golden sky ; 
To bathe in the light your silken wings, 
And gaze on the splendor that dwells on high ?— 
* * 


* * * * * 


there is a principle at work among the nations is plain—a | 
struggle among the populace, which bends towards universal | 






revolution. 
Russia at the one extreme, brandishes the sceptre of abso-|| 


lute despotism; and America at the other, exhibits the broad! 
charter of popular liberty; England, France and Spain, are || 
occupying the intervening ground, gazing with intense in-| 
terest upon the movements of these opposite principles, and | 
convulsed in their constant and uncompromising conflict; that, 
| one or the other, must succeed and exercise unlimited control | 

needs not the spirit of prophecy, to foresee. Despotism suits | 
not the popular will, and liberty is a dangerous trust. Despo- 
tism has held domination for centuries, liberty would seem to | 
them, still to be in experiment; and it is not a matter of as- 
tonishment, that nations .should hesitate, as if to ponder well, 
before throwing off an accustomed ¢ oppression, to assume an | 
unsettled freedom, lest like the unconquered, and incorrigible 
ox, upon whose neck the yoke hung uneasy, as soon as it was 
removed, they should rush in unrestrained impetuosity to utter 
and irrecoverable ruin. France once broke the rod of despotic | 
rule, and inconsiderately dashed into the errors of lawless 
liberty; the horrid deformity of her era of misrule is before | 
the world, 


Then speed ye away! but oh, let not 
The soft green light of your homes be forgot !— 
Speed away! speed away? but remember still 

' ‘The bursting flower and the gushing rill : 
And sing the same song, as through heaven ye go, 
That ye sang to the beantiful earth below. 





We have received from the Secretary of the Calliopean So- 
ciety of the Granville Literary and Theological institution, an 
address delivered at the first anniversary celebration of the 
society, by the Hon. William Allen, of Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The speaker has given a concise review of the rise and fall 
of empire, and the disposition of the enlightened human mind | “Like ghastly warnings the bleeding spectres hang.” 
to monopoly or despetism when confined to a limited portion || and deter the nations from heedless and unmeditated change, 
of the community—hence the propriety, and necessity of ex-|| for fear another such unhappy result, might follow a sudden | 
tending the means of education in a country like ours, whore| and experienced movement. 
the people have so much to say in the affairs of government.'| The conflict of these principles is verging to its close, the | 





Papers like these should have a general circulation, for | eyes of the three great intermediate nations, are upon the 


there is at the present time, no subject more interesting or | two anatogonist extremes, fixed it may be with partial interest 
important to us as a nation, than that of education. —the preponderance being in favor of freedom, and doubtless | 
We make the following extract. 
“The freedom of the mind is the freedom of the man. The | world—for freedom, or the fetters of tyrannic authority. 
mind to be free requires only motion, and it can receive this | Reform is the watchword of monarchies. The popular will 
motion only from the use of letters. If therefore, it should | is silently wresting power from the throne, and if a monopoly 
be asked: “Where is the guaranty of liberty in the United | of knowledge, which is but ahother name for despotism, does 
States?”—the answer may be found in the unawed freedom of'| not interrupt the channel, and cause it to revert to the circum- 








and untrammelled action of the press—in the numerous semi- | scribed limits of royalty, the eagle of liberty will assuredly 
naries of learning—in the common schools—in the millions || perch upon the pole of universal empire. 


of printed volumes—in the boundless circulation of the pub- 
lic journals—in the acccessibility of all these to the entire 
body of the people, It may be found in the public discussions 
of the legislature, of the desk, aud of the bar—in. the free and 
frequent assemblages of the people, and their unrestricted in- 


England’s objection to popular liberty, and by her, probably 
the matter will be decided for the world, seems to be, the un-. 
enlightened condition of the great body of the people; and 
this objection is a plausible one, for with ignorance there 
exists more or less depravity, and a dépraved popular opinion 


they owe, for the protection and privileges it affords them— 
,they should learn that political liberty, like religion in the 
correct use, grows brighter and brighter, in their characters, 
in the abuse is ruined. 


— 


New York Mirror.—This periodical, as it hans es no 
doubt—has succeeded in obtaining a circulation throughout the 
|| country, which few of its contemporaries can boast; and in 
view of its extensive patronage, it has enthroned itself upon 
| high, and like a true feudal aristocrat calls for the homage of 
| its serfs, who send their tribute from the four winds in willing 
obedience to the summon of the haughty lordling, that gives 


||the complacent and condescending smile, in return for real 


and substantial favors. We have sometimes compared the 
Mirror to a kitchen maid, who by some singular good fortune 
had been elevated to the rank of a Countess, and who in her 
new capacity, assumed airs of importance, unbecoming, and 
most supremely ridiculous; and had the general reader the 
opportunity of observing, as we have, the petty manceuvres, 
and secret, and sly efforts, made use of by the controllers of 
this press, in their reach after popuiarity, he would become dis- 


| gusted, and wonder that such conduct, should meet with the 


least encouragement from an enlightened community. 

It is a custom, and has ever been such from time immem- 
morial, for different periodical publications to exchange with 
each other, that thereby facilities may be afforded of distribu- 
ting information, and circulating interesting relations,—it is 


|| this interchange that gives life and spirit to our periodical lit 


erature—it is therefore obvious, that the most liberal feeling 
should exist among those. who have in charge this valuable 
department of letters; not unfrequently does it happen that one 
publication is given for another, of not more than half its 


| whichever way the scale may dsp, will decide the fate of the | value or cost; scarcely a paper that is issued whose price is 
} above two dollars, but has necessarily upon its exchange a great 


number of less charge, sometimes the difference is exacted, 


| by the New York Mirror, and one or two other publications, 


but in the vast majority of cases the exchange is free, as it 
should be. Where the difference is demanded, a prospectus 
of some column or two in length, must be published by the 
minor paper, the charge of printing which alone, in the course 
of the year, amounts to more than five copies of the Mirror, 
and yet that print boasts of its encouragement of native liter- 
ature. 

We have sent the Monument regularly to the publishers of 
the Mirror, and we have — them o furnish us with 
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the terms, upon which they would exchange, we have neither 
seen their paper, however, or heard a word from its proprie- 
tors. Their course, to say the least of it, is illiberal and un. 
just, and when we remember, that among the community of 
Baltimore they have from four to five hundred subscribers, we 
cannot refrain from the expression of our honest indignation, 
at their ungenerous treatment. 

A friend intimates, that perhaps they would not “touch us 
with a pair of tongs,” fearing that our quarto might be encour- 
aged by the act—If such be their feelings, they are welcome 


to enjoy them. 





Justice.—Will those Editors who may hereafter copy Pere- 
grine Pringle, by J. H. Hewerr Esa. and. The Forsaken, by 
H. C. W. and any thing, and every thing else which has ap- 
peared, or may appear original in the Monument, be good 
enough to give the credit to the right source?’ The articles 
above named, have been extensively copied, and credited 
to the New York Mirror, in which paper, if they were publish- 
ed at all, it was after they appeared in ours. 


Loarer.—This word appears to be puzzling the “natives” to 
a considerable degree, and though attempts have been made 
from Maine to Missouri, to ascertain its origin, the world is 
still perhaps, as far from the truth of the matter as ever. The 
chapters dedicated to the subject in the Knickerbocker, and 
New York Star, are about as satisfactory as any we have seen, 
and these fail of settling positively upon the truth. We feel 
bound to tell something we know about the word, and if what 
follows be the beginning of its history, the world will be com- 
pelled to give Pennsylvania full credit, for all the benefits de- 
rived from its existence. 

About seventeen miles above the town of York, lived an 
honest German farmer, by the name of Deiderick Volkenstcin. 
This Deiderick had a fine, fat, plump, healthy looking daugh- 
ter, who as may be supposed, attracted the attention of the 
young bucks of the neighborhood. Among those who came to 
“woo and win” was one Mike Von Grover, a large, good look- 
ing Dutch boy of about twenty five. From some cause, un- 
known, the father of “lovely Hannah,” according to his own 
declaration, hated Mike, “as pat as he dit a raddleshnake, ant 
may’pe a leetle pit voorse.” Now this Mike had a great pro- 
pensity for stopping at the Blue Ball tavern, to look at folks 
drink, and very frequently, from gazing steadily, the liquor 
operated so powerfully upon his own brain, that he found it 
difficult to find his way home, and one evening, having loiter, 
ed in the bar room longer than usual, where he leaned nearly 


, all the while over a cider barrel—when he started for home, 


he found it exceedingly inconvenient for him to walk, and 
after floundering along the best way he could, over ploughed 
ground hedges, ditches, &c. having missed his way, and per- 
haps attracted by the magnet at farmer Volkenstein’s, he ran 
foul of the old man’s market waggon; being pretty well ex- 
hausted he crawled in, and passed the night upon the load of 
turnips Deiderick had prepared for conveyance to York. In 
the morning, one of the boys went to “hitch up” and saw the 
“beauty” stretched out and fast asleep—he soon spread the 
report, and when it reached the ears of old Deiderick, he seized 
his grapevine, with a huge knot on the eud, and striking it 
several times upon the ground he exclaimed “Mike Von Kroafer 


- kums here as a Loafer (lover) trunk and sloafin (sleepin’) in 


my fagun” (waggon.) Mike was soon routed, and for years 
afterwards, the sly urchins of the neighborhood, when they 
saw Mike, at the village church, ur any where else, would 
thrust out their tongues and say “Mike Kroafer the Loafer. 
turned sloafer in my fagun.” The term loafer was soon - 
plied to the loungers at the Blue Ball. 


To Cupane She poem entitled “CarpinaL 
Woorsey,” by J. T. H. has been received, and will be published 
next week. 

“Mars_e For THE Monument,” No. VIL, by A. A. L., will 
appear next week. 

“Ir 1s NOT HARD To DiE,” by Archie Burton, of New York, 
is on file for our next number. 

“Fortune TEviers,” by Nemo, will appear in our next. 

“SecRET SORROWS” we must decline. 

“PEACE, BE STILL,” with some alterations, will make a pretty 
fair prose composition. Will the author have the goodness to 
change the form and send us the piece? 

What are prose writers about? We should like some of 
them to brush up, and send us their communications. 

Nusian taste —A celebrated traveller, in the history of his 
researches, gives an account of a temple he saw in Nubia, cut 
out of a solid rock, The massy roof was supported by huge 
pillars, and the entire fabric such as became the inhabitants 
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of antiquity. ‘The interior was y-eumanpanted with the figures 
of men of giant statue, and on the top sat twenty-one monkeys, 
each eight feet high. Things have changed now, and we find 
the monkeys ’inside the churches of modern ages. Whiskers, 
pocket that. 





MANAGING A HUSBAND. 


This is a branch of female education too much neglected; 
it ought to be taught with “French, Italian, and the use of the 
Globes.” ‘To be sure, as Mrs, Glass most sincerely observes, 
“first catch your hare,” and you must also catch your husband. 
But we will suppose him caught—and therefore to be roasted, 
boiled, stewed, or jugged. All these methods. of cooking, have 
their matrimonial prototypes. The roasted husband is done 
to death by the fiery temper, the boiled husband dissolves in 
the warmth of conjural tears, the stewed husband becomes 
ductile by the application of worry, and the jugged husband 
is fairly subdued by sauce and spice. Women have all a na- 
tural genius for having their own way; still the finest talents, 
like “the finest pleasantry in the world,” require circulation: 
We recommend beginning soon. 

When Sir William L—— was setting off on his wedding 
excursion, while the bride was subsiding from the pellucid 
lightness of white satin and blonde, into the delicate darkness 
of the lilac silk travelling dress, the lady’s maid rushed into 
his presence with a torrent, not of tears, but of words. His 
favorite French valet had put out all the band boxes that had 
been previously stored with all feminine ingenuity in the car- 
riage. Of course on the happiest day of his life, Sir William 
could not “hint a fault or hesitate dislike, and he therefore or- 
dered the interesting exiles to be replaced. “Very well, Sare 
William,” said the prophetic gentleman’s gentleman, “you let 
youscif be band-boxed now, you band-boxed all your life.” 

The prediction of the masculine Cassandra of the curling 
irons was amply fulfilled. Poor Sir William! One of his gnests 
a gentleman whose wits might have belonged to a Leeds cloth. 
ier, for they were always wool gathering, confounded the bri- 
dal with one of those annual festivals when the people cruelly 
give you joy of having made one step more to your grave— 
this said vervil, at his wedding literally wished him many 
happy returns of the day! The polite admitter of the band- 
boxes found, however, one anniversary quite sufficient, with- 
out any returns. 

Now, we do consider it somewhat hard “to drag at each re- 
move” such a very perceptible chain; it might as well have 
been wreathed, or gilded, or even pinch-backed. A friend of 
mine, Mrs Francis Caldwell, does the thing much better. We 
shall give a domestic dialogue in Curzon street by way of ex- 
ample to the rising generation. 

“T have been at Baldoe’s this morning, my love,” said Mrs. 
Caldwell while helping the soup; “he has two such lovely 
Sevre tables, portraits of Louis XIVth’s beauties; you must let 
me have them for the drawing room, they are such loves.” 

“I really do wonder” exclaimed Mr. Caldwell, in his most 
decided tone; “what you can want with any thing more in the 
drawing room. I am sure that it is as much as any one can 
do to get across them as it is. I will have no: more money 
spent on such trash.” 

“This fish is capital, the sauce is chef d’euvre,” exclaimed 
the lady, hastening to change the discourse; “do let me recom. 
mend it.” 

Dinner proceeds, enlivened by a little series of delicate at- 








tentions on the part of the wife. One thing is advised; another 
which she is well aware is her husband’s aversion, playfully 
forbidden, with a “my dear Francis, you are so careless of 
yourself—consider les horreurs de la digestion.” 

Dinner declines into dessert, and Mr. Caldwell eats his wal- 
nuts, peeled 

“By no hand as you may guess, 

But that of Fairly Fair.’’ 
alias Mrs. Caldwell’s very pretty fingers. Towards the middle 
of his second glass of Port, he perceives that there are tears 
in his wife’s soft blue eyes—which become actual sobs as he 
progresses in the third glass. 

I see how it is, Laura; well you shall have the tables. 

“The tables!" cried the lady, with an air, as the school boy 
said of ancient Gaul, quartered into three halves, of disdain, 
wounded feelings, and tenderness—“I have really lost all wish 
for them. It was of you Francis, that I was thinking. Good 
God! can you weigh a few paltry pounds against the pleasure 
of gratifymg your wife. I see I have lost my hold on your 
affections. What have I done? I whose ‘whole life has but 
one happiness, that of pleasing you!” 

We will not pursue the subject to its last conjugal close of 
tears and kisses; suffice it to say, that the next day the tables 
were sent home; not given—but only accepted as a favor? 

Now this is a beautiful way of doing business, We serious. 
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| ly recommend its consideration as a study to our Indy readers. 
ee does much, for as the old riddle says, ‘any thing” 


“Many a man who has a wife, 
Submits to her for a quiet life.” 


But with the fair half of the world out of whose very re- 
mains the rose, as the eastern proverb has it, was formed at 
the creation—flattery, that honey of the heart, is the true art 
of sway. Instead of divide, our new state secret is “flatter to 
reign.” 





A THRILLING INCIDENT, 
BY W. CUMMING. 

My feelings were very poetical as I walked slowly toward 
the door of the village church. I entered. A popular preacher 
was holding forth, and the little meeting house was much 
crowded. I however pressed up the aisle, until I had gained 
a position where I could have a fair view of the faces of near- 
ly all present. I soon perceived that I was an object of at- 
tention. Many of the congregation looked curiously at me» 
for I was a stranger to them all. In a few moments, how. 
ever, the attention of every one present appeared to be ab. 
sorbed in the embassador of grace, and I also began te take 
interest in his discourse. The speaker was fluent, and many 
of his lofty flights were even sublime; but almost any thing 
was calulated to effect my mind then. The preacher spoke 
of heaven and its joys, and the blissful scenes with which we 
were surrounded on every side. The music of the wood and 
the fragrance of the heath seemed to respond to his eloquence. 
Then it was no great stretch of the imaginatioa, to fancy 
that the white handed creatures around me, with their pouting 
lips and artless innocence, were beings of a higher sphere. 
While my feelings were thus divided between the beauties 
and blessings of the two worlds, and wrapped in a sort of 
poetical devotion, I detected one fair lass, with large black 
eyes, in stealing several glances at me of a most animated 
character. I need not deseribe the sensations experienced by 
a youth, when the eyes of beautifu woman rest for any 
length of time on his countenance and when he imagines 
himself to be an object of interest to her. I returned her 
glances with interest and threw all the tenderness into my 
eyes which the scene, my meditations, and the preacher's dis- 
course had inspired in my heart. I doubted not that this fair 
young damsel possessed kindred feelings with myself—that 
we were drinking together at the fountain of everlasting in 
spiration. How could it be otherwise? She had been born 
and nurtured amid these wild and romantic scenes, and she 
was made up of romance, of poetry, of tenderness. And then 
I thought of woman’s love—her devotion, her truth. I only 
prayed that I might meet with her where we could enjoy a 
sweet interchange of sentiment. I thought of Sappho—and 


| the ardent glances of this young maiden reminded me of that 


creature of passionate affection. I thought of Werter and 
Charlotte, and could not doubt than the village maiden and 
myself were capable of enjoying equal transport in each others 
society. Her glances continued; several times our eyes met. 
My heart ached with rapture. At length the benediction was 
pronounced. I lingered about the premises until I saw the 
dark eyed girl set out for home and on foot, “O” that the 
customs of society would permit for we are surely one in soul! 
Cruel formality, that throws up a barrier between hearts made 
for each other! Yet I determined to take the same path. I 
followed after her. She looked behind, and I thought she 
evinced some motion at recognising me as the stranger of the 
day. I quickened my pace and she actually slackened hers, 
as if to let me come up with her. 

“Noble young creature?” thought I.— 

Her heart is superior to the shackles of custom! 

I at length came within a stone’s throw of her. 

She suddenly halted and turned her face towards me. My 
heart swelled to bursting, and my eyes filled with tears of 
rapture and tenderness. I reached the spot where she stood. 
She began to speak and I took off my hat as if doing rever- 
ence to an angel. : 

“Are you a pedlar?” 

“No my dear girl, that is not my oceupation:” 

“Well, I don’t know,” continued she, not very bashfully 
and eyeing me sternly, “I thought when I saw you in the 
meeting house that you looked like a pedlar who passed off a 
pewter half dollar on me, three weeks ago; so I determined to 
keep my eye on you. Brother John has got home now, and 
he says if he catches the fellow, he'll wring his neck for him; 
and I aint sure but you're the good for nothing rascal after 
all. ” 

' The last words she uttered with a furiousscream. Reader, 
did you ever take a shower bath. 





A Bible lately sold in London for $7,500. It belonged to 
the Emperor Charlemagne one thousand years ago, and is in 
the handwriting of the czlebrated Alcuin. _ 





THE MONUMENT: 


TO AN ESTRANGED FRIEND. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Thou hast been all a brother 

Could e’er have been to me, 

Aud I have pour’d affection out 

In many a stream for thee, 

But now thou passest coldly by. 

With neither pause nor smile; 

And if we meet, thy words are few 

And strangely toned the while. 





I look for all the meanings 
Of love thy glance would bear, 
But find each dear expression gone 
That beamed so kindly there,— 
And then I ponder sadly o’er 
Each word that used to bless, 
And weep to think thy heart could e’er 
Have shown such fickleness. 


I will not chide thy coldness, - 
Nor ask why thou art changed, 
Nor try to win the heart that now 
To me is so estranged; 
And though [ feel all tenderness 
WVhene’er I think of thee, 

_ LT would nothave thee turn again 

Thy pure regard on me. 


| 


[Maine Monthly. || 


' 


American Lirerati.—It may be of some interest to our 
readers to know what the mass of our distinguished litera- 
teurs are about. Washington Irving has just published a new || 
volume of adventures (not his own) in the West Countree, en- 


} 


titled «“Astoria.” Simms the author of ‘Guy Rivers,’ &c. is} dous discount, compared with what they have been; and shoul- 
| ders are like India-rubber balls with the air let out through a pin | 


reading the proof sheets of a new novel, in continuation of a 
series of which the “Partizan” was the commencement. Bird 
is dreaming of a new romance. Hart, the author ‘of “Miriam 


figures, and far surpassing them in magnitude. 
‘five feet high and six feet wide, is gone, we trust, forever, and 
|henceforward we hope to see the beautiful of our race resem- 
| succeeded in keeping out of fashion. 


\somewhat violent; the poet’s notion of “fine by degrees and 


| yesterday a bale, there is to-day a’ spermaceti candle—the ten 
|yards of last night are replaced this morning by some half ell, 


which it has been the pleasure of the ledies, bless their hearts, 
to insist upon our recognizing as sleeves, for the last three or 
four years. The perverse obstinacy of Petruchio was not 
more unreasonable, when he made the unhappy and starving 
Catharine swear that the moon was in truth “the blessed sun;” 


‘and perhaps it was from-him that the hint was borrowed. Be 


that as it may, they are gone, bag and baggage, and our belles 
are no longer compelled to walk the streets, as though suffer. 


| ing under the penalties of justice, with eight or ten pounds of 


‘silk, chally, gros-de-something, muslin, merino, Circassian, 


‘Canton. -crape, barege, white satin, printed calico, or pelisse. 


cloth, dangling from each shoulder; or to exibit themselves with 


|a pair of feather-pillows stuck on each side of their graceful 


The day of 


| bling somewhat more in appearence the model in which na- 
ture formed them, and which French milliners have so long 


The transition has been, as usual in fashionable matters, 


beautiful less,” has not been thought of, but Where there was 


or perhaps a quarter. One lady was a sufficient occupant, a 


| week ago, for the seat of moderate sized carriage—now three | 


may ride quite pleasantly in company. Arms are at a tremen- 


‘hole. All this looks queer, just now, and will stay looking | 


{queer for some time yet, but after a while our eyes will re-| 





Coffin, or the Whale Fisherman,” one of the most successful 
works of its day, is bargaining with the Harpers in respect to 


a novel which he has completed, of which the hero is Aaron |! too suddenly to run into the other extreme, aud compress the } 


\ceive their right tone, and then we shall applaud the change 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Napoteon.—When Napoleon; for the second time, quitted 
France, it was asserted that he ought to have buried himself 
under the ruins of his last battle. Lord Byron, in his satirj. 
cal ode against Napoleon, says: 

“To die a prince, or live a slave, 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave.” 

This was an incorrect estimate of the hope still kindling ig 
a soul accustomed to dominion and thirsting after the future, 
Lord Byron imagined that the dictator of kings had abdicated 
his fame with his sword, that he was about to die away in 
utter oblivion: Lord Byron should have known that the des. 
tiny of Napoleon was a muse, like all other great destinies, 
this muse knew how to change an abortive catastrophe into a 
sudden turn of fortune, which would have -revived and im. 
parted fresh youth to its hero. The solitude of Napoleon, in 
his exile and in his tomb, has thrown another kind over a 
brilliant memory. Alexander did not die in sight of Greece; 
he disappeared amid the pomp of distant Babylon ; Bonaparte 
did not close his eyes in the presence of. France; he passed 
away in the gorgeous horizon of the torrid zone. The man 
who had shown himself in such powerful reality, vanished like 
a dream; his life, which belonged to history, co-operated in 
the poetry of his death. He now:sleeps for ever, like a hermit 
or a paria, beneath a willow, in a narrow valley, surrounded 
by steep rocks, at the extremity of a lonely path. The depth 
of the silence which }»: esses upon him can only be compared 
to the vastness of the tumult which had surrounded him, 
| Nations are absent, their throng has retired. The bird of the 
tropics, harnessed to the car of the sun, as Buffon magnifi- 
|| cently expresses it, spreading his flight downwards from the 
planet of light, rests alone for a moment over ashes, the weight 
of which has shaken the equilibrium of the globe. Bonaparte 





|most heartily. Nevertheless, we beseech our fair readers not 


| crossed the ocean to repair to his final exile, regardless of that 


beautiful sky which delighted Columbus, Vasco De Gama. and 


Burr, and the heroine Mrs. Blenerhassett. It is entitled “Cath. ‘arm entirely up to the shoulder, as some have already done— | \ Camoens; stretched upon the ship’s stern, he perceived not 


arine Blennere, the Queen of the West.” Bryant, the poet, 
has just issued a new edition of his exquisite poems, in a splen. 
did dress. Willis is travelling, and the critics of Gotham are 
cutting him fore and aft. Cooper is reposing upon his laurels, 
and watching the reception by the public (for he professes to 
care nothing of the critics) of his “Sketches of Switzerland.” 
David Paul Brown has just issued a five act tradegy, which 
is modelled upon the plays of Shakespeare, and is a most suc- 
cessful imitation of the general style of the immortal Genius 
of Avon. Ingraham, the author of the “South West” and |! 
“Lafitte,” is editing the “Portland Daily Advertiser,” former- 
ly conducted by the letter-writer Brooks. Upon Kennedy, the 
author of “Swallow Barn” and Horse-Shoe Robinson,” are 
saddled the sins and virtues of “Shepperd Lee,” a nondescript 
in the book line which appeared a few wecks back. 

Our Western Literateurs, likewise, have their whatabouts 
and whereabouts. Flint, the author of “Francis Berrian,” and 


| 


hance our pleasure and console us under affliction are centered 
‘in the name of Friend. When the stroke of adversity falls | 


‘thereby giving themselves the resemblance of the undressed | 


‘dolls in the packages of Bailly & Ward—or like a giblet-pie } 


[N. Y. Com. Adv. 


—all wings and legs, 
TRvE FRIENDsHIP.—All the enduring associations which en- 
upon us, the sympathy of a true friend takes away half its 


heaviness. When the world misunderstands our meaning, | 
and attributes bad motives to what are only ill judged actions, 


|we think, (with what satisfaction those who have experienced || 


the feeling alone can tell) there is one who knows us better. 


When wounded, slighted, cast back into the distance by those | 


that unknown constellations were sparkling over his head , 
his powerful glance for the first time encountered their rays, 
What to him were stars which he had never seen from his 
'bivouacs, and which had never shone over his empire? Ne. 
ivertheless, not one of them has failed to fulfil its destiny ; one 
| half of the firmumcit spread its light over his cradle: the 
other half was reserved to illuminate his tomb. 
(Chateaubriand. 





Lorp sacon.—This celebrated man, for profundity of 
thought clearness of reasoning, or grasp of intellect, has sel: 


(dom been surpassed in ancient or modern times. He was 
| particularly fond of investigating the motives of human actions 
and fully deserved the appellation of philosopher, ‘The conduct 





whose fickle favor we had sought to win, we exclaim in the || 
midst of our disappointment, “There is one who loves me still!” | 
| And when wearied with the warfare of the world, and sick of || 
‘its harsh sounds and sights, we return to the communion of | 





some score of other successful works, is reposing upon his 
laurels at Alexandria, in dignified ease and intellectual retire- 
ment. Hall, author of “Legends of the West,” &c. is read- 
ing the proof sheets of a statistical work on Ohio, and officia- | 
ting as Cashier of the Van Buren Bank at Cincinnati. Nevil- 
le, author of “Mike Fink,” &c., is receiving money at the || 
Land office in Cincinnati, and makiug preparations for a march || 
to the Balize, in the performance of duties pertaining to an 
appointment which he has recently received in the United 
States Army. F. W. Thomas, author of “Clinton Bradshaw,” 
is now at Philadelphia for the purpose of buying out his “East |! 
and West,” and in company with him went Thos. H. Shreve, 
with the manuscripts of a volume of much uniqneness and hu- 
mour. M’Clung, the talented author of “Camden,” “Charles 
Morsell,” &c., is figuring at the bar in Macon and the neigh- 
boring counties, having given his first love, literature, the go|| 
by, for the present. Otway Curry and John B. Dillon, two of 
the sweetest bards of our forest-land, are turning their atten- 
tion to partizan politics. B. Drake, known as the author of 
many pleasant stories, is dividing his time between law and 
literature. W. Tannehill is driving his quill in the Bank of' 
Kentucky, and with J. H. Perkins and Mann Butler, is adding 
value to the pages of the Western Magazines by their inter- 
esting communications. L. F. Thomas, author of a number|| 
of beautiful and sweet poetical effusions, is engaged upon a 
play or two, which will be produced either here or at Cincin- 
nati during the present winter. And the editor of the “Wes- 
tern Literary Journal,” our friend Gallagher, is presiding over 
the critical department of his magazine with great industry, 
to keep the whole of our literary force in good order. 


[Lou. Gazette. 
—— SES 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| friendship, as we rest after a laborious journey in a safe, sweet 
| garden of refreshment and peace. 


easily satisfied that they know but little. 


‘ton, before his death expressed a similar sentiment.—“I do 
jnot know what I may appear to the world; but to mysclf I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing onthe seashore, 


|up to justice, Sir Richard answered, that he had not yet done 
|the best he could do for him; and, therefore, most humbly de- | 


Houmurry-—They who in reality know much, are the most |! 
The last sentence | 
juttered by the distinguishgd La Place was, “What we know, 
‘is little; what we are ignorant of,is immense.” Sir Isaac New- | 


and diverting mysclf in now and then finding a smoother | 
pebble or a pretticr shell than ordinary, while the vast ocean of 
truth lay still undiscovered before men.” 





See \ 
Srrict nonor.—Sir Richard Herbert, being sent by Edward | 


IV. to reduce certain rebels in North Wales, laid siege to | 


|Harlech Castle, im Marionethshire, a fortress so strong, that i 
|he dispaired of being able to take it except by blockade and | 


famine. The captain of it offered to surrender on condition || 
that Sir Richard would “do what he could to save his life.” | 


\lect which are to be found in his other works. 


| was a compleet failure. 


of this distinguished man furnished a signal but mournful il. 
lustration of the fact, that the highest intellectual endowments 


are not necessarily associated with exemplary moral conduct, 


and while we admire the profound lawyer, the able stateman, 


|the investigating poilosopher, we cannot but despise the man. 
Lord Bacon professed great veneration for religion, and indeed 


wrote various theological disquisitions; but this portion of his 
writings, as might have been expected from some trails of his ~ 
character, did not exhibit indications of that powerfull intel- 
They pro- 
produced but little effect at the time, and are now but little 
known. His attempted versification of some of the Psalms, 
The follewing extract from the ver- 
sion of the 104th Psalm by the Lord Chancellor of England, 


|'the greatest philoso, her of the age, and the cotemporary of 
'Shakspear and Spencer, would excite a smile even from Ster- 


neold and Hopkins: 
“The fishes there far voyages do make, 
Todivers shores their journey they do take; 
There hast thou set the great leviathan, 
That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan.”” 


Another instance is related in an English paper of the 
folly of attempting to frighten children into good behavior. 





The condition was accepted; and Sir Richard brought the com- 
mander to the king, requesting his majesty to grant him a par- 


| ward replied to Sir Richard Herbert, that as he had no power, | 
by his commission, to pardon any one, ha might, therefore, | 
after the representation thereof to his sovreign, deliver him 


| 


sired his highness to do one or two things; either to put him 
again in the castle where he had been, and command some 
other to take him out; or, take his life for the captains’s; that 








Sieeves.—It is somewhat refreshing, as the fashionable 
novelists used to say, to perceive the, sudden and effectual 
banishment that has been decreed and carried into execution, 
against those vast unsightly, ridiculous and immoral bags, 


being the best proof he could give, that he had used his utmost 
endeavor to fulfil his promise. The king, finding himself so 
much urged, pardoned the captain, but bestowed on Sir Rich- 
ard Herbert no other reward for his service. 


|| A little girl of Hackney having committed some trifling fault 
|| was thrust by her preceptor into a dark cellar at somo distance 
don, as the expectation of that favor had induced him to yield | 1 
|up an important castle which he might have defended. Ed-||standing her screams. 


from the house, and forced to remain there all night notwith- 
In the morning when the door was 
| onened, the little creature was an idiot. We cannot find words 
sufficiently strong to express our opinion of such cold-blooded 
‘cruelty and reprehensible folly—Such conduct should entitle 


\the author of it to a residence in the dark hole to which the 


littie innocent was condemned, not for a night only but for 
years.—T'o imagine for an instant that to excite agonizing 
fears was the way to correct a childish fault, is to prove incon- 
testibly one’s right to the character of such idiocy as would 
unfit one for the most common place duty in life, and the more 
secluded the entertainer of such a notion could be kept from 
the public eye, the more merciful would it be to such utter 
imbecility. [ American. 





